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Sun's action was thoroughly characteristic. He knew a trained
soldier like Huang Hsing could well manage what fighting was still
to be done* He looked further ahead, to the first needs of the infant
republic and in so doing he was utterly without regard for his own
interests. He had complete confidence in the ability of the Chinese
people to rule themselves as a republic provided there was no inter-
vention by foreign Powers. The earnest warning to this effect in
Ellis Barker's article in The Fortnightly Review was, surely, an echo
of Sun's talk with Barker. Armed intervention was possible but the
more likely and dangerous intervention was by finance.
For some time China had been borrowing money from a con-
sortium of British, American, German and French bankers and
Sun knew that a big loan was in process of negotiation. There are
some who think this combination of bankers, the Consortium, was
no less than a monopoly of lenders, united in their own interests
to squeeze as much as they could from hard-up China; but the
system had arisen from a sincere desire to avoid friction between
the lending countries, such friction having been lubricated, in the
past, at the expense of China. As happens often with arrangements
which begin with good intentions, the Consortium system was
carried on too long. It can be justified as a means of curbing the
aggression of the Powers by removing one of their temptations; but
it deprived China of the right of "borrowing in the best market"
and, it is possible, the Chinese sometimes.wished the Powers would
overcome their temptations some other way. Sir John Pratt, a great
authority on the subject, states that by 1911 both Chinese and British
were "thoroughly dissatisfied with this group method of doing
business".97
Sun knew that as soon as a republic was established it would
receive the sympathy, at least, of America and France. Germany
was not sufficiently interested in the Far East to take any action on
her own initiative: but there was a danger from England and her
young ally Japan. The Japanese government in 1911 was openly
hostile to the revolutionists, and England, with her traditional notion
of observing an attitude that is correct legally, had placed a ban on
Sun Yat-sen in such important colonies as Hongkong and Malaya.
Sun felt a visit to London might stop the loan negotiations which,
if completed, would supply the Manchus with much-needed funds
to fight the revolutionists and bolster up the expiring dynasty. He
quite realised the Covenanters might suffer some temporary embar-
rassments by being out of touch with their leader at this critical time.